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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

modern human democracy by a poet of profound experi- 
ence and insight. H. M. 



LITTLE THEATRE RHYTHMS 

Plays for Merry Andrews, by Alfred Kreymborg. Sunwise 

Turn, New York. 

There are certain Broadway critics, using the term 
generically, who decry the potentialities of the "Little 
Theatres" because they do not function like Big Theatres. 
Without considering the medium, or the plays written 
and produced through this medium, these critics damn 
them as piffling. It will require a new hatch of critics 
to handle this art of the Little Theatre. 

Because a small group gathers to hear subtleties in 
humor, minute shadings in tone, experiments in rhythms; 
to concentrate on complexities or relax to simplicities, one 
may not necessarily infer that its blood is thin. A healthy 
audience functions in various ways; it does not always 
wear i ts heart on its sleeve, or stand in a ten-acre lot to 
hear its soul bellowed to the highways. 

Alfred Kreymborg's soul would feel cramped in a ten- 
acre lot, whereas it expands in intimacy. He has accepted 
the Little Theatre as his natural medium, accepted it 
also as a form of art to be expressed through poetry, 
music, and dance. We have here no note-book jottings 
from real life, dialogue heard in passing, sketch life-class 
work. In the Plays for Merry Andrews, the use of sug- 
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gestion is not so remote as with many of the Fifth Avenue 
school of "opacity." In a play the poet must consider 
that the auditor does not register with the same concen- 
tration as the reader. Mr. Kreymborg's simplicity ap- 
pears to be guileless, but there is always the suggestion 
under his naive surfaces. His rhythms and images are 
easy to imitate, but not his charm and his humor; and to 
capture his agile handling of suggestion is a challenge — 
the quiet glance with a keen edge back of it which points 
up to a dart and shoots through so deftly that we are 
unaware of its awareness. 

In the matter of rhythm, he is not an "eye poet." He 
is a musician arranging and combining words as notes 
and musical phrases. He writes gavottes, scherzos, 
minuets and fugues; and he sings and dances his thoughts 
about the stage. Often his verbal attempts at poly- 
phonic musical forms result only in the husk of tone. His 
words do not always vibrate, but on the whole there is a 
blending of tone through the combining of vibrations 
from his succession of sounds. His rhythms riot in their 
variety through all of his plays, which helps to promote 
the feeling of dance. When his staccato verges on the 
monotonous he gives it a fillip with a sudden turn or lift. 
One culminating effect which he uses is to lead us up to the 
height of expectancy, and leave his suggestion suspended 
in mid-air while we go soaring on the impetus. 

The rhythms of his prose are neither "intentionally 
odd" nor "intentionally dark"; they are patterned to 
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express his whimsical personality according to the varied 
meanings of his fanciful plot. Take a passage of staccato 
from Vote the New Moon. The citizens are voting, they 
are definite and determined, and although their hammers 
have been dropped the concise rapping is continued in the 
speech: 

Crier. Burgher, what do you mean by "One for the red"? — 

Burgess, you by "One for the blue"? 
Burgher. I mean — 
Burgess. I mean — 
Crier. What do you mean? 
Burgher. We mean — 
Burgess. We're tired — 
Crier. Tired ? 
Burgher. Of old moons — 
Burgess. We want — 
Crier. You want? 
Duo. A new moon! 

He also uses his staccato to convey his numerous sprightly 
moods. Again in Vote the New Moon the harmonized 
resolve to vote for the purple is expressed in a fine blend- 
ing of resounding vibration: 

Burgher. One for the purple — 

Burgess. One for the purple — 

Burgher. One for the purple — 

Burgess. One for the purple — 

ending in a strong chord from the Crier — 

Crier. Blasphemous ! 

Although this volume is freer from the fault shown in 
his earlier group of Poem Mimes — the fault of assembling 
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poems more or less related into a play instead of conceiving 
the play as a whole poem, in quality it falls short of the 
earlier book, which is consistently fanciful, poetic, musical. 
The Plays for Merry Andrews is made up of two plays in 
this earlier manner — Vote the New Moon and Monday — 
whose quality is up to his standard while they have de- 
veloped in form. The two attempts to mix the reality 
of farce and burlesque with the fanciful result in At the 
Sign of the Thumb and Nose and Uneasy Street. Of these 
the first is the more successful, the second being a rather 
doubtful experiment for the Little Theatre. The bulk 
of the coffin would crowd the humor off the boards. It 
begins in irony and ends in farce. The first half is nicely 
pointed and balanced, but this is lost in the later con- 
fusion of a rather commonplace dialogue and a bizarre 
ending. The Silent Waiter is a topic discussed with some 
new angles, but it is not a good play. The handling of the 
window panels, the hands, and the headless waiter, while 
piquing the interest at first, proves tricky. The end of 
the discussion is trite. 

The danger of the subtleties of the Little Theatre be- 
coming effete is obvious, but then there is the danger of 
the Big Theatre becoming banal. The two theatres 
cannot be paralleled — they are two different mediums. 

Alfred Kreymborg's danger lies in his facility to sing, 
to be whimsical, to charm; in the temptation to spread his 
material too thin and caper for the fun of capering. 

Laura Sherry 
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